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TOE  PROEIEM 

Deterrence  and  disarmament  both  relate  to  preserving  in  a  danger* 

{ 

oub  world  the  nation,  peace,  and  the  possibility  of  freedom.  They  are 
complementary,  not  conflicting,  policies  for  coping  with  the  conflict 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Communist  Bloc.  If  they  are  pursued 
I  with  wisdom  and  force  they  may  buy  some  decades  in  which  to  cope  with 

basic  problems.  If  central  war  can  be  avoided,  perhape  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  some  Genuine  reduction  in  the  fundamental  hoetility  between  the 
Bloc  and  the  relatively  free  nat lone- -without  the  loss  of  freedom. 

There  la  no  clamr  cauaal  link  between  disanmaent  and  the  funds- 

i 

* 

f  mental  source  of  danger  of  war.  There  la  none  between  deterrence  and 

that  eource.  The  threat  of  general  war  ataaa  baalcally  from  a  conflict 
of  objectives  backed  by  power.  Any  approach  to  the  eeaentlal  problems 
of  war  end  peace  must  address  that  oonfllet. 

*Any  views  expressed  in  this  paper  ire  those  of  the  author.  They 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  the  views  of  Tbs  RAND  Corpora¬ 
tion  or  the  official  opinion  or  policy  of  any  of  its  governmental  or 
private  research  sponsors.  Papers  are  reproduced  by  The  RAID  Corpora¬ 
tion  ss  a  courtesy  to  asmbsrs  of  Its  staff. 

This  pspsr  was  originally  prepared  in  sort  extended  form  for  pre¬ 
sentation  at  an  Institute  on  Arms  Control  held  at  Reed  College,  Portland, 
Oregon,  March  30,  1962. 
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The  political  conflict  derive*  ultimately  from  difference*  in 
effective  national  value*.  Four  value*  ore  central  to  the  problem: 
the  value  attached  to  not  killing  others,  the  value  of  survival,  tlie 
value  of  freedoo,  and  the  value  of  international  expansion. 

The  moral  revulsion  at  inflicting  unnumbered  casualties  is  bound 
to  be  important  in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  government.  It 
may  not  be  entirely  unimportant  in  the  considerations  of  the  IQremlin. 
It  is  e  value  to  which  every  decent  person  must  assign  great  weight; 
but  there  are  other  values,  and  few  of  us  would  give  this  one  alone 
so  much  weight  as  to  preclude  all  others. 

Survival,  individual  and  national,  is  cherished  by  both  the  Bloc 
and  the  democracies,  as  by  others.  It  is  not  only  the  basis  for  any 
extensive  agreed  diaarnmnent;  it  la  also  prerequisite  for  deterrence. 
Unless  the  opponent  is  anxious  to  survive,  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
strike  against  bis  population  will  not  deter  him. 

A  major  stated  objective  of  the  Uhlted  States  and  its  chief 
allies  is  to  retain  sad  expand  freedom.  It  seems  obvious  that  retain* 
ing  it  far  tlamsalves  is  pracpetioally  the  more  Important  portion  of 
'  the  objective.  Freedom  has  many  leaning*.  But  the  liberal  tradition 
provide!  a  general  concept  that  has  the  merit  of  being  operationally 
useful  while  minimising  U.e  task  of  making  other  people's  value  Judg¬ 
ments.  Freedom  is  richness  and  variety  of  choice:  political  choice 
through  govt mment-ty- con sent  and  the  protection  of  individual  rights; 
economic  choice  through  material  well-being,  and  choice  in  occupation 
>V  and  consumption;  cultural  and  social  choice  through  the  removal  of 

barriers  to  mobility,  through  education*  The  list  could  be  much 
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expanded.  That  freedom  la,  if  not  a  universal  value,  one  cherishad 
Inside  the  bloc,  1*  attested  by  the  Wall,  police  state  itself  and  sone 
tentative  b  iddJ *ig  of  tolerance.  Although  Ifarxism  had  aorae  roots  in 
liberal  thought  and  historically  there  haa  been,  and  apparently  atill 
is,  an  important  western  orientation  within  the  Russian  intelligentsia, 
the  hierarchy  is  obviously  dogmatically  and  practically  oppoaed  to 
extensive  free  choice  among  the  people  it  controls. 

The  greater  the  value  the-  Soviet  Union  places  upon  expanding  its 
hegemony,  the  greater  the  risk  of  war.  Indeed  one  can  conceptually 
treasure  the  value  the  Soviets  place  on  expansion  in  terns  of  the  costs 
and  risks  they  are  willing  to  in  :ur  to  achieve  It.  The  eaae  asasure 
applied  to  the  Weet  suggests  that  it  haa  nail  Interest  indeed  in 
aggi  andizeswnt. 

Especially  vith  their  hostility  to  freedaa,  ouch  hangs  on  how 
high  the  Soviet  leaders  value  expansion.  We  can  never  know  with 
certainty.  A  good  deal  of  histories!  evidence  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  that  they  attach  great  value  to  it j  and  there  is  littla 
evidence  that  they  art  not  interested  in  expansion,  even  when  it  ia 
against  tbs  will  of  the  psoples  eooesmed. 

Tha  greater  tha  value  both  aides  plaoa  on  thsir  own  survival  or 
on  not  killing  others,  tha  lass  tha  danger  of  war— obviously.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  greater  the  value  each  places  on  its  political  objectives, 
aggrandizement,  freedaa  or  independence  for  itself  or  others,  the 
greeter  the  chance  of  war.  ' 


Then  the  basic  danger*  is  not  primarily  that  general  nuclear 
var  will  descend  on  the  world  out  of  thin  air,  nor  as  a  consequence 
of  some  neurotic \ "tensions, "  nor  by  accident,  but  as  a  consequence 
of  the  grave  conflict  of  political  aims  backed  by  devastating  power. 
In  that  conflict  would  lie  the  danger  of  World  War  III,  even  If  there 
were  no  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  chief  threat  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  vlU  for  saae  reason 
undertake  aggression  somewhere  • that  the  United  States  will  not 
acquiesce* *that  a  crisis  will  follow,  leading  to  local  warfare,  which 
night  in  turn  escalate  to  central  var.  The  main  barriers  against 
central  war  then  lie  in  preventing  aggression  and  controlling  esc ala* 
tiona. 


If  the  Soviet  leaders  are  serious  shout  world  domination  or  just 
further  expansion  of  their  wealth  and  power,  Europe  is  the  greet  prize. 
The  danger  is  the  son  because  the  United  States  could  not  safely  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  Soviet's  absorbing  Western  Europe,  leaving  aside  the 
<  particulars  of  the  present  military  posture.  If  Western  Europe  fall 
to  the  Soviet  Ubion,  the  industrial  strsngth  and,  banes,  tha  militar} 
potential  of  the  Bloc  would  he  enormously  expended.  Even  if  the  sov¬ 
iets  were  subsequently  deterred  from  initiating  a  direct  attack  on 
the  United  States,  the  probebllity  that  the  Bloc  could  eventually 
Isolate  and  surround  the  United  States  would  be  drastically  increased. 

Cur  involvement  in  sad  obligations  to  Western  Europe,  of  course, 

// 

run  far  deeper.  Therefore,  should  the  Soviets  advance  into  Western 

Obviously  there  is  no  way  of  specifying  the  probability  that 
general  war  will,  if  It  occurs,  derive  from  any  particular  cause 
rather  than  another.  But  thl  >  is  the  lair  of  var  as  on  act  of  will. 


Europe  with  force*  that  could  not  be  contained  locally,  the  danger 
of  central  nuclear  war  would  be  great. 

But,  do  we  have  to  be  ready  to  fight  over  Europe?  The**  are 
foul  words  to  see  three  tine*  In  half  a  century— but  It  has  been  a 
foul  half  century.  Do  the  Soviet*  want  Western  Europe  so  ouch  that 
'inless  Its  military  price  Is  fearfully  high  they  will  try  to  take  it? 
This  is  an  unknown  upon  which  our  policy  has  to  be  baaed.  All  we  can 
do  is  look  at  the  available  evidence,  keep  trying  to  gamer  more, 
make  considered  Judgments— and  proceed. 

What  is  the  existing  evidence?  Conaunist  leadership  has  long 
declared  its  purpose  of  establishing  its  particular  branl  of  dictator¬ 
ship--  "of  the  proletariat"— throughout  the  world.  The  Soviets  t-ied 
to  get  Western  Europe.  Shortly  altar  World  War  IX  they  had  atrc  ^ 
parties  in  franc#  and  Italy,  aa  wall  as  in  Oraacs.  In  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war,  Russia  acquired  tbs  present  Satellites.  Sw 
Soviets  opposed  the  Ifcrshall  Plan.  Berlin  «M  blockaded  in  19^8- 
The  Soviets  have  a  huge  land  army  and  taotiaml  air  florae  in  las  torn 
Europe  ("on  foreign  bases")  and  in  Western  Russia.  Bay  are  trying 
to  force  the  Western  powers  out  of  Berlin  and  to  never  its  tie*  with 
the  Padural  Republic.  They  hare  already  forced  us  out  of  last  Berlin. 
They  have  made  eoos  gain#  against  Finland.  They  oppoee  the  Coason 
Murket.  ,  . 

Rone  of  theee  things  prove  that  the  Soviets  would  be  dangerously 
aggressive  toward  Western  Europe  if  the  cost  were  not  excessive.  But 
they  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  aggression  there  is  a 
Soviet  aim.  There  remains  the  possibility,  however  remote,  that  the 
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Sovlets  are  not  aggressive.  The  brightest  spot  is  the  Russian  eon- 
currenee  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and  neutral  Austria. 
Conceivably,  too,  Russian  leaders  are  genuinely  afraid  of  Western 
aggression,  that  they  believe  they  are  reacting  to  Western  threats. 

By  sane  reasoning,  many  of  the  events  mentioned  above  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  USSR  is  basically 
defensive.  However,  by  the  principle  of  Occam's  Razor  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  believe,  at  least  pending  more  evidence,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  attaches  great  Importance  to  expansion.  But  seme  doubt  remains. 

If  the  Soviets  do  hope  to  move  into  Western  Europe,  using  force 
where  necessary  and  promising,  we  can  expect  further  pressure  on 
vulnerable  points  such  as  Berlin.  If  we  accept  the  loss  of  Berlin 
and  if  the  Soviets  are  aggressive,  one  would  expect  them  to  under¬ 
take  to  move  further.  If  they  are  defensive  and  we  e  v  to  acquiesce, 
we  than  have  bought  peace  at  the  price  of  the  freedom  of  "only" 

two  more  people  plus  some  reduction  in  hope  for  all  Eastern 

Europe.  Ihls  is  tasting,  perhaps,  but  in  seventeen  years  we  have 
already  bought  pesos  at  the  pries  of  Hungary  and,  in  fact,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  freedom  of  ala  or  seven  Europsan  Satsllltaa— soma  00 
ttl  11  Ion  people. 

If  we  res lit  in  Berlin  and  in  subsequent  crises,  there  is  some 
risk  of  local  fighting,  and,  if  local  fighting  develops,  some  risk 
of  central  war.  Although  these. riske  do  not  appear  great  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  high  probability  of  central  war  in  the  next  several 
years,  they  are  literally  matters  of  life  snd  death  for  all  of  us. 

Zt  is  the  purpose  of  both  deterrence  and  disarmament  to  keep  those 
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dangers  small. 

Whatever  the  other  motives  for  hostility  between  the  relative 
free  nations  and  the  Soviet  Bloc,  there  are  values  at  stake.  Unless 
the  West  is  willing  to  abandon  its  self-determination  and  ouch  of 
its  present  degree  of  freedom,  or  unless  the  Soviet  motives  for  ag¬ 
gression  are  effectively  curtailed,  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect 
for  greatly  reducing  the  existing  political  hostility.  Eventually 
some  form  of  aupernational  government  might  conceivably  be  established 
that  would  hold  the  hostility  more  or  less  permanently  in  chock, 
without  greatly  impairing  political  liberties.  However  until  or  un- 
ueuo  the  hostility  is  diminished  or  constrained,  the  threat  of  general 
war  carries  with  it  the  danger  that  the  conflict  will  be  resolved 
through  catastrophe.  Any  chance  of  e  long-run  and  basic  solution 
on  humanistic  terms  requires  that  both  we  and  liberal  values  survive 
the  short  run.  How? 

SflORT-KU>  WMM 

rive  alternative*  appear  to  exhaust  the  list  of  options  iemsdi- 

f  ,  - 

atoly  available:  de terrene*,  disarmament,  limited  ear,  preventive 
war,  and  acquiescence.  Acquiaaaanoa  aad  preventive  war  era  ruled  out 
on  the  ground  that  thay  era  groaaly  iaoanaistant  with  denoc ratio 
value*— the  valuta  at  iasue.  Only  diaam— ant  and  deterrence  bold 
eons  premise  of  avoiding  war  la  way*  not  patently  inconsistent  with 
thoea  values.  . 

Deterrence  and  diaarw—ant  taava  in  common  on*  major  characteristic. 
They  are  negative  strategiea.  The  moat  thay  can  do  la  prevent  war: 
the  first  by  threatening  a  potential  aggressor,  the  second  by  removing 
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enough  of  the  mavis  of  war  to  make  it  unpromising  and  hence  unlikely. 

Disarmament  has  the  additional  purpose  of  reducing  devastation  should 
'  }  • 
var  cone.  Both  are  imperfect  tools.  Both  involve  risks  and  costs. 

Deterrence 

So  long  as  the  Sc /lets  are  aggressive,  the  denial  of  Western 
Europe  to  Russia  is  vital.  Conceivably  Western  Europe  could  be  de¬ 
fended  in  local  fighting  there,  but  the  West  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  conventional  capability  to  do  that,  and  the  tactical  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  defend  Western  Europe  looks  highly  disadvantageous. 

foe  protection  of  Western  Europe  consists,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  frequently,  of  a  NATO  shield,  a  moderate  theatre  force  which,  should 
the  Soviets  attack,  will  be  sufficient  to  check  their  advance,  to  show 
that  they  will  in  reality  have  to  fight  for  gains  there,  and  to  induce 
them  to  withdraw  so  as  to  avoid  the  blow  from  the  3*70  sword,  a  re¬ 
taliatory  strike. 

If  the  conventional  forces  of  RATO  were  being  overrun,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  Uhlted  States  might  then  decide  not  to  strike 
the  Soviet  (talon.  foe  deterrent  lies  in  the  foot  that  the  United 
States  might  strike— sad  that,  if  ws  did,  the  devastation  in  Russia 
could  be  incalculably  large.  Since  any  asutalve  strategic  blow  would 
not  only  eliminate  Russia  at  a  world  powsr  and  the  leader  of  the 
Coominlst  Bloc  but  sight  Obliterate  much  of  the  material  gain  sluice 
the  Revolution,  nuclear  retaliation  need  not  be  a  certainty  to  be  an 
effective  deterrent.  However,  given  the  exposure  of  Europe,  the 
historical  reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  exploit  its  erstwhile 
strategic  supremacy,  and  the  possibility  of  technical  surprise  or 


even  of  attack  without  warning,  it  nay  be  that  our  strategic  advantage 
has  to  be  large  to  be  convincing. 


Should  Soviet  society  be  opened  and  the  poeslbility  of  conven¬ 
tional  aggression  by  surprise  be  reduced,  it  nay  become  less  important  j 

to  retain  coonanding  strategic  superiority.  Should  NATO  achieve  ef fee-  ? 

'  + 

tive  parity  with  tlie  Bloc  in  conventional  forces,  so  that  the  Soviets 

would  have  demonstrably  little  chance  of  asking  important  gains  in  i 

Europe  through  non-nuclear  warfare,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce,  | 

out  perhaps  not  to  eliminate.  Western  dependence  on  e  strategic  re¬ 
taliatory  threat. 

For  the  strategic  deterrent  to  be  effective  in  guarding  Europe, 
the  Soviets  must  have  ease  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  their  own 
deterrent.  If  the  United  States  were  believed  to  be,  in  some  absolute 
sense,  deterred  by  the  Soviet  intercontinental  capability,  Europe  would 
be  exposed  to  local  aggression,  conventional  or  nuclear,  and  to  nuclear 
blackmail.  Only  if  Soviet  doc  la  ion  Sahara  Mar  that,  should  they  in¬ 
vade  Western  Europe,  the  united  States  sight  retaliate  against  Russia, 
can  our  deterrent  ward..  Ami  we  n|  bn  title  to  deter  attack  on  Europe, 
for  that  is  where  the  danger  of  oeatral  war  lias.  Only  by  dispelling 
any  Russian  hopes  of  ouecoosful  attest  can  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
or  of  ultJtiete  defeat  of  ttas  Wt  it  bo  hept  lew. 


It  need  hardly  be  added  ti  it  tbs  security  ef  tbs  West  depends  also 

:  i  ' 

on  the  ability  to  detar  a  Russian  attack  dlractly  cm  the  united  States. 
Disarmament 

The  basic  objective  of  disarmament  is  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
end  consequence  of  war,  especially  major  nuclear  war.  In  the  present 
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military-- political  environment  an  overriding  criterion  to*  disarma¬ 
ment  la  that  it  not  critically  reduce  the  effectiveness  or  the  Aaerlcan 
deterrent.  To  do  so  would,  according  to  the  present  analysis,  great¬ 
ly  Increase  tbs  probability  or  ear.  ’Therefore,  such  measures  would 
not  be  In  the  interest  of  the  West— nor  of  humanity  In  general. 

Measures  which  reduce  the  devastation  of  war  while  leaving  the  Aaerlcan 
deterrent  intact  tend  to  be  in  the  interest  of  a  free  and  peaceful 
world,  so  long  as  the  United  States  la  not  aggressive. 

Measures  which  would  retard  advances  in  military  technology  may  be 
in  the  general  interest.  A  etc  ora  teat  ban  and  effective  restriction 
o  r  missile  tasting  are  possible  aanpAsa. 

Because  It  la  largely  Bov  let  conventional  superiority  which  forces 
reliance  on  strategic  retaliation  far  dhe  protection  of  Western  Europe, 
reductions  in  the  Soviet  conventional  pose;  nay  be  worth  examining. 

So  long,  however,  as  the  Soviet  Sloe  remains  a  closed  society  with 
vast  paramilitary  fprsse  vhleh  oaanot  readily  be  identified,  there 
ere  peculiar  probleme  of  control,  unless  a  suitable  price  were  offered, 
it  is,  of  course,  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Soviets  willingly  to 
abandon  their  conventional  advantage. 

Open  okioa  would  have  loft  the  deterrent  unimpaired  and  would 
have  provided  thn  West  with  sa*irance~ or  with  wuming—as  to  Soviet 
activity.  If,  in  fact,  the  Soviets  vers  strong  but  not  preparing  for 
aggression,  it  might  have  been  to  their  advantage  to  provide  evidence 
of  that  fact.  If  they  were  weaker  than  they  wished  the  West  to  know 
or  were  making  offensive  preparations,  it  was  * "rational"  for  them  to 
reject  the  idea. 
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Given  that  Europe  is  s  potential  source  of  central  vn r,  aeas'ires 
looking  toward  acne  sort  ol'  regional  disarosacnr.,  total  or  partial, 
deserve  attention.  So  do  arrangements  which  would  reduce  the  total 
level  of  armament  without  impairing  the  Amerucrn  deterrent. 

Sources  of  danger  cannon  in  arms  con t. el  discussion  have  ec  far 
been  Ignored:  the  arns  race  per  se,  nuclear  dissemination,  surprise 
attack,  pre-emption,  inadvertent  wr.  All  are  of  *oue  Importance. 

Hie  danger  of  inadvertent  war  and  .  such  political/allltary  crises 

...  s  *  -  - 

as  those  mentioned  above  are  closely  connected,  first,  in  a  period 
relatively  free  of  conflict,  a  single  nuclear  explosion  mirht  be 
recognised  as  an  isolated  incident,  loth  side*  seen  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  general  war,  and  It  io  reassnslils  to  aspect  that 
neither  would  be  rash  about  lamahlng  a  general  attack.  Certainly 
President  Kennedy  would  asvw  with  great  oars  tad  thought.  lowever, 
if  there  were  slrsody  a  highly  doagoroeo  lesol  crisis,  oy  lolly  one 
involving  conventional  worfsrs,  sas  would  awpeet  both  sides  to  be 
much  aors  afraid  that  tbs  other  would  initiate  general  war.  In  that 
case,  the  risks  would  tppssr  to  bo  esantoet  higher,  goooni,  an  in- 
cident  seoms  more  likely  to  arise  duriag  s  crisis.  Clearly  the  risk 
of  accident  would  be  increased  if  there -were  fighting.  Bringing 
weapons  to  a  high  state  of  readiness  *ln  a  crises  night  increase  the 
chance  of  an  accident,  thus,  being  able  to  deter  local  aggression 
also  serves  to  reduce  the  risk  of  inadvertent  war. 


There  may  also  be  anas  control  measures  which  would  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  accident  or  unauthorized  action  at  all  levels  of  tension 
or  conflict.* 

The  danger  of  surprise  attack  outside  the  context  of  any  sharp 
crisis  seeos  nearly  negligible.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
at  least,  the  noral  revulsion  to  massive  destruction  Itself  precludes 
initiating  preventive  war.  We  do  not  know  Whether  that  factor  is 
operationally  important  in  the  Kremlin,  but  tender  concern  for  human 

values  is  emetines  difficult  to  infer  from  Soviet  actions.  However, 

» 

if  the  Soviets  believe  What  Secretary  Gllpatrle  stated  in  hie  address 
of  October  21,  1961,  that  the  United  States  has  ao  large  a  strategic 
capability  that  even  after  a  Soviet  attack  we  would  have  at  least  as 
great  a  striking  farce  left  aa  the  Soviet  union  has  before  attacking, 
the  ti— lllats  danger  of  preventive  war,  l.e.,  surprise  attack,  seems 
snail.  Rhruahohev's  prompt  withdrawal  firm  Cuba  is  at  least  consistent 
with  auoh  a  belief 

In  the  event  that  one  alia  believe#  that  the  other  is  Irrevocably 
eosnittad  to  leunohlng  a  strategic  attaek,  far  whatever  reason,  the 
intended  victim  has  good  reason  for  trying  to  pre-empt.  The  advantage 
of  doing  so  depends  largely  upon  the  vulnerability  of  the  strategic 
forces  of  both  sides,  lbs  greater  the  vulnerability  of  the  intended 
victim,  the  more  of  his  fores  he  can  use  and  the  greater  the  destruc¬ 
tion  ho  can  impose  on  the  attacker  by  pre-eegrting.  Also,  the  greater 

See,  for  example,  the  "Humphrey  resolution":  United  States 
Senate,  C  omit  tee  on  Government  Operations.  Senate  Resolution  3)3, 

07th  Congress,  1st  Session,  September  5>  19617 
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the  attacker's  vulnerability,  the  more  the  intended  victim  mb  re* 
duce  damage  to  his  own  country  by  successful  pre-emption.  Because 
vulnerability  of  strategic  forces  makes  speed  in  pre-enption  of  ut¬ 
most  inqportance,  a  nation  with  a  vulnerable  force  seems  relatively 
likely  to  act  on  misinterpretation  of  an  accident  or  sow  other  event 
and  to  pre-empt  erroneously.  Bence,  decreasing  the  vulnerability  of 
one ' s  own  strategic  force  may  be  a  useful  fora  of  unilateral  arms 
control. 

The  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons "to  countries  which  now  lack 
a  nuclear  capability  seems  a  source  of  nev  danger.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese,  with  their  current  history  of  aggression  end  their  verbal 
advocacy  of  it,  a  capability  would  appear  to  be  dangerous  indeed. 

How  dangerous  it  would  be  In  the  heads  of  the  French,  or  of  other 
nations  is  les.i  clear.  Iventually  It  aay  he  possible  for  even  a 
•mall  dictator  to  have  e  uuc leer  capability. 

Finally,  an  ana  race  is  1  tee  If  ooeoelvably  a  eeuroe  of  general 
war.  Unrestrained  ver  would  now  be  ea  aooraouo  catastrophe.  As  the 
accumulation  of  weapons  continues,  the  — gnlturto  of  peeeihle  catas¬ 
trophe  grows.  Clearly,  if  there  la  imm  way  that  the  growth  of 
capability  to  destroy  can  be  retarded,  or  reversed  without  increas¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  general  war  end  without  reducing  the  prospects  of 
freedom,  that  is  desirable.  Few  proposals  promise  both  large  reduc¬ 
tions  in  devastation  and  little  or  no  increase  in  the  risks  of  loss 
of  freedom  or  of  war. 

Although  competitive  arming  directly  increases  the  potential 
devastation  of  war,  the  causal  link  with  ths  risk  that  general  war 
vlll  occur  is  not  direct.  Peihape  the  chief  danger  is  that  on#  side 
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vlll  gain  and  exploit  a  critical  advantage.  A  major  teclmical  t reak- 
throigh  or  the  concealed  acc uinulatlon  or  striking  jover  could  provide 
one  side  with  a  capability  the  opponent  co  Id  not  counteract.  Be¬ 
came  of  their  secrecy  the  Soviets  might  achieve  sich  6 -uprise.  With 
their  political  orientation,  if  they  gained  it  they  night  use  it. 

This,  again,  the  danger  depends  or.  tlie  political  values  of  the  nation 
which  achieves  an  advantage. 

There  is  another  argument:  The  psychological  and  political  con- 
ccqiences  of  an  arms  race  :ia^  cliarge  the  national  characters  of  the 
opponent  so  as  to  exacerbate  the  political  conflict.  This  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  argument  to  assess.  It  suggests  that  aims  and  deterrence  become 
their  own  excuse  for  being,  This  argument  has  a  rood  deal  of  int  .lUve 
appeal.  Certainly  vhippir.;  up  arrogance  and  hatred  hus  «cei.  a  correl¬ 
ative  (bat  perhaps  a  prerequisite)  of  amir*’,  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists  in  the  thirties.  At  present,  however,  eoth 
sides  have  gone  to  some  length  to  identify  the  enemy  not  as  the  j'eople 
on  the  other  side  but  as  their  governing  cliques,  and  to  identii,.  the 
conflict  as  one  not  between  nations  but  between  systems  and  policies. 
Further,  the  predictions  of  the  thirties  that  if  the  democracies 
should  fight  the  Ascist  camp,  we  would  ourselves  become  fascists 
simply  proved  false.  There  is  a  more  persuasive  proposition:  that 
increasing  arms  and  the  ei^e  of  the  military  establishment  chajiges 
the  internal  distribution  of  political  power.  That  seems  plausiilc 
„up  unproved-  Its  effect  on  the  danger  of  war  is  not  obvious. 

A  difficult,  in  evaluating  these  arguments  is  that  extensive 
armament  has  arisen  historically  not  out  of  nothing  but  out  of 


political  purpose.  Therefore,  in  determining  the  cause  of  wars  it 
would  be  difficult  to  segregate  analytically  the  effects  of  an  eras 
race  from  that  of  its  own  political  base. 

lit  sum,  the  short-run  problem- -the  problem  so  long  as  there  Is 
a  tyranny  threatening  Europe  and  North  America— Is  to  be  able  to 
deter  a  military  offensive  or,  If  it  cones,  to  control  its  escalation 
and  to  reduce  other  sources  of  the  danger  of  war.  Limited  war,  left 
aside  here,  may  be  a  necessary  and  bloody  instrument  in  this  venal 
business.  Besides  that,  deterrence  and  compatible  disarmament  offer 
some  chance  for  the  survival  of  Western  values. 

LONG-R'JN  jtSAgURgS 

The  discussion  so  far  suggest#  that  a  necessary  condition  for  a 
genuine  solution  to  our  pressnt  problems  Is  that  the  Soviet's  deter¬ 
mination  to  expand— if  indeed  that  is  Soviet  intent— be  eliminated 
or  permanently  tethered.  Perhaps  a  solution  is  not  necessary.  Per¬ 
haps  life  can  continue  indefinitely  with  the  danger  of  thermonuclear 
war.  It  may  also  be  that  if  this  problem  la  solved,  squally  bed  ones 
will  arise.  It  still  stems  worthwhile  to  seek  solutions.  Control  of 
each  successive  crisis  in  cooing  decades  will,  at  least,  put  off  the 
evil  day. 

A  liberal  can  hold  any  of  at  least  three  views  as  to  why  It  is 
valuable  to  gain  time.  First,  the  tins  is  valuable  ger  as  in  permitting 
hundreds  of  millions  of  us  to  live  relatively  normal  lives  for  mors 
years. 

Second,  more  or  less  passively  time  may  operate  to  reduce  the 
sources  of  conflict.  In  many  pieces  inside  end  outside  the  Soviet 
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BIoc  there  baa  been  a  secular  rise  la  material  veil-being,  technical 
knowledge,  and  In  literacy,  and  a  revolutionary  nev  awareness  of  the 
world  bejcnd  the  horizon.  One  can  believe  that  such  changes  are 
likely  to  lead  to  free  Institutions  or  at  least  to  the  pacification 
of  aggressive  drives.  There  seems  no  more  reason  to  believe  that 
Cooeiunlsm  Is  the  wave  of  the  future  than  that  it  can  be  turned  into 
the  final  desperate  lunge  of  tyranny  against  the  burgeoning  humanism 
of  modern  history.*  Probably  it  is  neither. 

Finally,  one  can  believe  that  we  can  exploit  time  gained  through 
successive  evasions  of  disaster  to  Influence  history.  Obviously 
there  le  no  assurance  that  anyone  can  significantly  reduce  the  causes 
of  war  or  even  the  sources  of  danger  of  central  war.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  we  have  the  wisdom  to  solve  such  problems.  Yet  u  has 
to  be  attempted. 

two  brood  classes  of  pesos ful  measures  which  may  reduce  Soviet 
motives  tor  aggression  and  efforts  to  establish  effective  supra¬ 
national  government.  9m  second  has  boon  rather  vldely  discussed 
and  Z  have  little  to  add.  Reducing  Soviet  motives  for  aggression  is 
a  largely  neglected  area  of  discussion. 

One  reason  for  the  neglect  is  obvious.  Ve  do  not  understand 
tyranny*,  what  makes  them,  what  makes  them  aggressive,  Indeed,  whether 

Kenneth  Volts  believes  hope  for  the  passive  betterment  of  the 
world  is  fond  illusion.  "The  simplistic  assumption  of  many  liberals, 
that  history  moves  relentlessly  toward  the  millennium,  is  refuted  if 
the  international  environment  makes  it  difficult. . . for  states  to  be¬ 
have  in  ways  that  are  progressively  more  moral."  Kenneth  N.  Waltz: 
tfan.  The  State  And  War:  A  Theoretical  Analysis,  Columbia,  1959#  P-  233* 
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in  the  tventleth  century  they  are  apt  to  be  acre  n^^reaaive  than 
responsible  governments.  Although  there  haa  been  ouch  analysis  of 
Courmnism  as  an  idea  and  sons  of  Communist  reality  few  theorems  or 
predictive  models  have  been  developed,  empirically  examined  and 
thrust  into  the  major  dialogue. 

Without  these  analyses,  one  is  forced  to  resort  to  hunch  and 
Judgment.  Itoere  are  three  kinds  of  non- coercive  steps  which,  as  a 
matter  of  hunch,  do  suggest  themselves:  measures  to  reduce  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  Communists;  to  increase  and  to  emphasize  mutual  interests; 
to  encourage  liueral  elements  inside  the  Boc. 

There  arc  a  number  of  actual  or  potential  areas  of  mutual 
Interest  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  could 
perhaps  be  emphasised.  It  is  both  cannon  and  largely  wrong  to  say  that 
there  ia  mutual  interest  in  avoiding  war.  there  ie  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terest  in  avoiding  war  by  accident,  In  preventing  new  powers  from 
acquiring  the  ability  to  make  nuclear  war.  But  the  West  bee  an  In¬ 
terest  In  w  if  the  Soviote  try  to  force  their  dominance  on  lurope; 
Russia  haa  an  Interest  In  war  if  in  fact  it  values  expansion  highly; 
it  would  have  one  if  the  Vest  were  Intent  on  expansion,  thus  any 
mutuality  of  Interest  in  peace  may  be  dominated  by  the  conflict  of 
political  values. 

One  area  of  potential  mutual  interest  between  Russia  and  America 
is  the  latent  threat  of  China.  How  serious  that  threat  ia  to  either 
ia  not  clear.  Yet  China  ia  obviously  one  of  the  great  potential 
problems  (could  it  be  an  opportunity?)  of  the  next  decade  or  two. 

The  key  question  is  whether  governments  in  either  the  United  States 


or  Russia  can  responsibly  permit-- If  they  have  the  power  to  prevent-- 
the  emergence  of  a  new  aggressive  nuclear  power.  Although  there  ia 
little  to  aay  about  a  solution,  the  question  may  deserve  further 
convent. 

She  United  States  and  toe  Soviet  Union,  working  in  cooperation, 
could,  it  would  appear,  coerce  the  Chinese  into  refraining  from 
developing,  say,  a  strategic  offensive  capability.  Perhaps  either 
could  do  so  alone  if  the  other  stood  aside.  Suppose  the  governments 
of  both  should  become  convinced  that  the  Chinese  would  develop  a 
capability  to  destroy  tens  of  cities  in  either  America  or  Russia  (not 
to  mention  India  and  Japan),  suppose,  too,  that  both  were  convinced 
that  the  Chinese  Coctnunists  were  intent  on  unrestricted  aggrandise¬ 
ment.  With  auch  a  set  of  convictions,  could  either  government  ignore 
the.  presumably,  fleeting  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  preventing  the 
emergence  of  such  a  power? 

There  are  three  other,  often-cited,  areas  of  potential  coopera¬ 
tion:  space  activities,  economic  development,  and  international 
trade. 

Given  that  both  sides  want  to  explore  space,  there  are  probably 
economic  advantages  in  cooperation  in  doing  so.  The  physical  sciences 
might  advance  faster,  more  important  would  seen  to  be  that  the  effort 
would  expose  sene  of  Russia's  new  bourgoieie,  scientists  and  engineers, 
to  their  Western  counterparts.  There  might  conceivably  be  military 
cost  in  space  cooperation.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  remains 
closed  it  is  critically  important  to  free  peoples,  that  we  have  effec¬ 
tive  reconnaissance  over  Soviet  territory.  Should  cooperation  in 
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s pace  prevent  effective  satellite  reconnaissance,  without  adequate 
alternatives,  tliat  would  appear  to  be  too  high  a  price  for  tlic  modest 
gains  one  could  reaao-.ai.ly  expect  iron  cooperative  space  ventures. 

Intel-national  trade  may  be  another  way  of  increasing  contacts 
between  East  and  West,  another  way  of  exposi-ig  Russians  to  Western 
influence,  a  way  of  building  some  degree  of  interdependence.  Especi¬ 
ally  aa  a  means  of  providing  the  Satellites  with  some  alternative  to 
complete  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  expansion  of  trade  between 
the  Bloc  and  the  West  appears  desirable.  Its  importance  should  not 
e  exaggerated  a:id  continuing  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  weapons 
a..d  of  so: ic  strategic  materials  narrowly  defined  seems  wise. 

The  .  x>st  dubious  area  is  that  of  cooperation  In  the  development 
of  new  nations.  There  is,  again,  the  advantage  of  further  contact. 

The  major  question  appears  to  be  whether  we  could  find  a  basis  for 
gen  line  cooperation.  The  difficulty  la,  of  course,  that  Western 
interests  are  served  by  the  growth  of  independent  states  with  pro¬ 
gressively  more  responsible  governments;  that  appears  contrary  to 
Soviet  interest. 

Hie  most  exciting  prospect  for  moving  the  Soviets  away  from 
aggression  appears  to  lie  in  encouraging  relatively  liberal  elements 
inside  the  Bloc.  Obviously  this  is  dangerous  ground.  It  is  important 
that  we  explore  sophisticated  ways  of  inducing  the  more  nearly  liberal 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  of  the  in¬ 
telligentsia  into  positions  of  influence.  Should  individuals  be 
identified  sc  being  liked  cy  the  West,  their  prospects  of  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  Coraaunist  heirarchy  would  hardly  be  enhanced.  It  may 


require  that  we  publicly  dam.;  theu,  ignore  then,  or  praise  their 
opponents;  it  naj  simply  be  impossible.  But  the  problem  deserves 
attention. 

The  most  ambitious  of  the  long-run  measures  which,  at  lenst> 
look  toward  t)ie  solution  of  the  fundamental  prol lems  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  fom  of  world  order  with  international  control.  The 
problems  of  getting  there  from  here  are  immense  and  1  shall  make  only 
three  observations . 

It  may  \  e  that  in  the  late  19*t0s  the  United  States  missed  a 
chance  to  coerce  the  world  into  a  Pax  Americana  that  with  great 
wisdom  and  effort  could  perhaps  have  been  transformed  into  cooperative 
world  government.  Should  the  opportunity  present  itself  sgftin,  we 
might  be  lees  reluctant  to  seize  it.  There  is  no  denying  the  prob¬ 
lems  such  a  course  would  involve,  but  the  history  of  the  last  seven¬ 
teen  years  is  hardly  a  priaa- facie  case  for  electing  to  avoid  them. 

Second,  if  effective  world  government  is  to  be  established 
without  coercion,  reduction  in  the  political  conflict  appears  to 
be  mandatory  so  measures  other  then  a  direct  approach  to  world 
government  ere  needed. 

Third,  there  have  been  sons  startling  changes  in  the  last  several 
years.  World  War  IX  apparently  gave  Europeans  such  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  developing  Instruments  of  cooperation  that  only  seven  years 
after  the  defeat  cf  Germany,  traditional  enemies  set  up  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Community.  Euratom  and  the  Common  Market  followed  and,  many 
foresee  some  degree  of  political  unification.  Building  the  Western 
Alliance,  perhaps  including  Japan,  into  political  union  with  effective 


,  ;ovemunent,  while  still  n  monumental  tank,  no  longer  seems  patently 
liipoaBi'jlo. 

Looking  even  beyond  that,  ma;.  \.u  reaeonall;,  hope  for  aoru*  .-.t-i  dne 
redaction  Ln  hostility  i  etweer.  the  .Alliance  and  the  Bloc',  With  regard 
to  European  coo pe ration.  World  War  II  apparently  did  three  releva  t 
thii^s:  It  eliminated  a,iaresaive  organization  in  Germanj  and  Ital',, 
u  is  reducing  tlie  source  of  political  animoait;,  it  impressed  the 
-  itions  with  the  consequences  of  war,  i.c.,  with  the  con6eq.  ;enccs  of 
earlier  failure  to  cooperate,  it  created  so  yi'eat  a  need  ’’or  prod  ic- 
tivc  efiicienci  that  some  of  the  protectionist  opposition  was  neutral¬ 
ized.  We  need  perhaps  a  surrogate  for  World  War  III.  Is  there  some 
wa;,  of  get  tin.,  operationally  sinilar  results  in  tlie  conflict  with  the 
Bloc  without  cur?  Deterrence  and  aooe  disarmament  may  buy  as  much  aa 
twenty  or  thirty  years  in  which  to  work  on  the  problem. 


